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you like to go downstairs?" Only one went below. It was a big burly
man whose nerves went to pieces so that he had to be taken away from
Fitzroy Square.
The night nurse carried in some tea to my room. I handed out
cigarettes. Nurses and patients drifted in and out. We had quite
cheerful little parties in spite of "noises off".
My particular night nurse was Irish, by name of Sister Mortell. She
had been a schoolmistress in Ireland and now was studying for a
medical degree.
"We must have a talk about Ireland", I said in an incautious moment.
"If once we start on that . . ." she laughed.
She came into my room about midnight. All her patients had settled
down.
"Did I hear you say you wanted to talk about Ireland?" she asked.
"Let's have some tea and talk", I suggested.
We drank tea and talked about Ireland for two hours. She was a
psychologist. She understood her people. She even made out a case for
understanding Mr. de Valera. But then Sister Mortell is a very clever
lady with a great sense of humour.
I had many visitors while I lay abed with that bandage round my
head, having my eye dressed three times a day by Sister Frieda Smith.
One of them was Frank Swinnerton who made me laugh so much that
he might have ruined the success of the operation by shaking me up too
much. He is a born mimic and would make a cat laugh by his im-
personations of famous people, and a most comical story teller who
enjoys his own gift. He told me stories of his own experiences in a
nursing home, and I laugh even now when I think of them.
I went home before my bandages were removed* I was blind in one
eye and couldn't see out of the other, as the old lady said* But I played
a game on a putting green with my nephew Barry and with my first
stroke at a long putt holed out in one. It was, of course, a miracle.
It was a long time, nearly three months, before I was given my new
glasses. I had been dejected. Oculist and surgeon had both declared
that the operation had been a success, but here I was blinder than when
I went in. Then one day Colonel Bickerton sat me down before the
usual letters which meant nothing to me. He put a frame on my nose
and a lens in the frame.
"Good God!" I cried.
I could see all but the smallest letters with clear and wonderful
definition,
I went out into the streets of London. The black-out had gone up, I
could see as never before for many years, I could see the numbers on
the busses, the advertisements on the walls, the names over the shops,